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The  following  is  Dr.  Charles  E.  Wright’e 
address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Indiana 
Medical  college,  delivered  last  night: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To  me  has 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  bidding  farewell 
to  the  class  of  graduates  who  have  this  day 
emerged  from  the  charmed  circle  of  student- 
life  to  enter  upon  the  mission  of  relieving 
disease  and  distress.  It  is  customary  among 
medical  faculties  fipon  such  occasions  to 
take  advantage  of  the  helpless  condition  of 
the  professional  fledgelings  and  to  have  one 
of  their  members,  or  somebody  else,  say 
something  to  them;  in  other  words,  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address. 

I  keenly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  to  represent  the  faculty  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  college  of  Indiana  upon  this,  her  first 
commencement  day;  and  it  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  accept  the  invitation  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  class,  which,  in  point  of  numbers  and 
intelligence,  would  reflect  credit  upon  any 
institution;  and  I  may  say  without  fear  of 
oflenee  or  contradiction  that  is  the  best  class 
ever  sent  out  from  this  college. 

To  say  something  that  has  not  been  spoken 
of  before  is  next  to  impossible;  but,  as 
Dunglison  and  Renouard  have  each  pub¬ 
lished  a  history  of  medicine,  I  shall  not  in¬ 
fringe  upon  their  rights  by  copying  from 
their  very  learned  and  uninteresting  works. 
The  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not 
c°re  to  know  if  Adorn,  "'Loo.  %,  toy,  had  the 
mumps  or  measles,  or  whether  little  Caiu 
and  Abel  had  difficulty  when  in  teething,  and 
in  surviving  the  second  summer,  but  they 
do  wish  to  know  about  their  own  health  or 
disease,  and  of  the  persons  chosen  to  give 
them  one  and  rid  them  of  the  dther  condi¬ 
tion.  They  desire  to  be  informed  of  which 
condition  the  doctors  will  deprive  them. 
The  “Mistakes  of  Moses”  are  of  Jess  direct 
interest  to  the  people  than  the  mistakes  of 
medicine,  which  are  matters  of  life  and 
death — particularly  the  latter. 

Usage  seems  to  require  that  the  valedic¬ 
torian  shall  devote  a  portion  of  the  time  to 
considering  some  question  of  popular  inter¬ 
est  as  well  as  to  bid  farewell  to  the  class.  It 
shall  be  my  task  to  speak  in  plain  language 
of  a  custom  which  is  fast  becoming  common, 
which  is  producing  disease  and  it  may  be 
even  threatening  physical  degeneracy  to  the 
nation.  I  allude  to  the  habit  of  taking 
opium  and  its  preparations  for  other  than 
strictly  medical  purposes.  In  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition,  I  here  lay  claim  to 
originality  in  the  coinage  of  the  words, 
opiophagy ,  to  express  the  practice  of  habitu¬ 
ally  consuming  opium,  and  opiophagist,  to 
designate  the  person  addicted  to  the  so- 
called  “opium  habit.” 

In  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance, 
and  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  some  of 
its  general  features  and  to  its  dimensions 
and  growth  iu  our  city.  The  causes,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  changes  wrought  within  the  body,  and 
the  cure,  must  necessarily  be  hastily  men¬ 
tioned,  if  even  they  are  considered  at  all. 

I  have  collected  from  the  different  city 
druggists  estimates  of  the  amount  of  crude 
opium,  laudanum,  [paregoric,  morphia  and 
other  opiates  sold  by  them  from  month  to 
month,  on  prescriptions,  and  to  habitual 
consumers.  To  be  sure,  the  figures  are  not 
exact;  but  they  are  probably  as  true  as  can 
be  secured,  unless  the  sale  were  regulated,  as 
it  should  be,  by  a  special  law,  requiring  .a 
registry  of  sales  of  poisons,  to  be  kept  open 
for  inspection  by  the  proper  officials. 

The  opium  eater  does  not  frequent  the 
large  and  better-patronized  drug  stores.  The 
smaller  and  more  obscure  apothecary  shops 
may  dispense  ten  times  as  much  as  the  more 
pretentious  establishments,  and  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  regular  Saturday  night 
trade,  the  proprietors  prepare  packages  of 
the  prized  narcotic.  In  my  remarks  names 
will  not  be  given  under  any  circumstances, 
and  no  offense  is  meant.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
detract  one  iota  from  the  credit  to  which 
opium  is  entitled.  It  may  be  blessed  for  the 
good  it  has  done  and  cursed  for  the  misery 
it  has  wrought.  It  is  at  once  divine  and 
devilish  in  its  attributes.  “Blessed  be  the 
man  who  invented  sleep,”  exclaimed  Sancho 
Panza;  the  blessing  and  curse  may  equally 
belong  to  him  who  discovered  the  powers  of 
opium.  Opium  has  cured  more  and  killed 
more  people  than  any  drug  of  the  materia 
medica. 

To  write  of  the  opium  habit  without 
mentioning  DeQuincey’s  confessions  of 
an  English  opium  eater  would  be  almost 
like  preaching  Mohammedanism  without 
speaking  of  Mohammed.  True  it  is  that 
DeQuincy  was  not  the  originator,  nor 
yet  the  apostle,  of  the  habit.  It  started  in 
Persia,  was  carried  by  the  Arabians  to  China, 
and  afterward  found  its  way  to  Europe. 

With  matchless  beauty  of  diction  De- 
Quincey  apologizes  for  obtruding  upon  the 
reading  public  the  record  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  habit,  and  excuses  himself  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  not  only  prove  interesting  but  in¬ 
structive.  He  prides  himself  not  a  little  on 
haviDg  “untwisted  almost  to  its  final  links 
the  accursed  chain  which  fettered  him,” 
meaning  thereby  that  he  had  almost  entire¬ 
ly  quitted  the  use  ot  the  drug.  It  is  not 
only  possible,  but  very  probable,  that  De¬ 
Quincey’s  book,  instead  of  acting  as  a  light¬ 
house  to  warn  human  craft  from  the  shoals 
of  opium  death,  has  only  played  the  part  of 
a  siren,  luring  men  on  to  their  destruction. 
The  dreamy  delights  of  the  pleasures  of 
opium  are  portrayed  in  such  deliciously  se¬ 
ductive  language  that  the  reader  naturally 
wishes  to  experience  for  himself  the  beati¬ 
tude  so  happily  described.  Displeasing 
events  and  ideas  are  generally  avoided,  and 
but  few  who  read  the  first  half  of  the  con¬ 
fessions  care  to  finish  it — in  such  a  masterly 
manner  is  the  chain  gilded  that  we  do  not 
care  to  see  it  when  the  gilding  is  removed 
and  the  horrid  rust  exposed.  DtQuincey 
certainly  knew  the  value  and  descriptive 
power  of  the  English  language,  and  we 
may  accept  his  portrayals  without  much 
criticism.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
saying  and  how  he  was  expressing  his  ideas. 
Yet  we  must  allow  several  degrees  of  truth- 
latitude  to  one  who  is  writing  a  book  for 


sale,  and  especially  to  one  whose  imagina¬ 
tive  faculties  were  so  remarkably  developed 
and  cultivated.  Pain  is  not  easily  borne  by 
the  educated  and  refined,  and  thpt  which 
seemed  to  De  Quincey  the  most  appalling 
irritation,  iu  less  susceptible  individuals 
would  probably  have  created  but  little  dis 
turbance.  Coleridge  took  opium  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  a  painful- rheumatic  affection  of  the 
heart,  and  in  depicting  the  pains  of  opium 
he  takes  good  care  to  weave  iuto  his  de¬ 
scription  alliteration  and  all  the  tricks  of 
rhetoric. 

John  Randolph,  Wm.  Blair,  David  Ricardo, 
Wilberforce,  Robert  Hall — in  fact  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  of  literary  tastes — have 
written  personal  reminiscences  of  the  pains 
peculiar  to  the  relinquishment  ot  this  habit. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  have  been  men  of 
culture  and  refinement.  They  may  have  beeu 
at  the  same  time  physically  ailing  and  physic¬ 
ally  lazy.  They  may  indeed  have  felt  pain 
more  acutely  than  ordinary  mortals,  but 
they  likewise  possessed  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  emotions  and  describing  their 
distress  in  befitting  language.  We  all  seek 
an  excuse  for  sinning,  and  the  opium  eater 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule;  he  wauts  an  ex¬ 
cuse  which  may  justify  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  But  (hey  all  admit  the  existence 
of  pain  before  the  formation  of  the  habit, 
and,  in  fact,  unconsciously  admit  that  the 
pain  during  the  effort  to  abandon  it  is  the 
same  it  was  when  taken  to  relieve.  It  may 
be  a  mistaken  conclusion,  but  my  opinion  is 
that 

THERE  ARE  NO  PECULIAR  OR  DISTINCTIVE 
PAINS 

attending  the  quittiug  of  the  opium  habit. 
The  names  given  to  opium  by  different  indi¬ 
viduals  and  nations  sufficiently  attest  the 
j  esteem  iu  which  it  is  held.  The  word  opium 
l  is  derived  from  the  Greek  opt*,  uk  ivuing  the 
j  juice,  and  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  re  obtained.  PJiny  called  it  OpiO/l,  :iud  i 

l  this  is  the  name  by  which  L  iJU.  vWa  dis-  \ 
!  ting  nibbed  it  seventy-seveii  years  B.  C. 
j  Theophrastus,  300  B.  C.,  called  it  meconion. 
j  Celsus  poetically  referred  to  it  as  “the  tears 
of  the  poppy.”  The  Turkish  ma'tjoon,  the 
Arabic  afyun,  the  Persian  j  khuskash, 
the  Hindoo  avhim.  the  Sanscrit lapaynum, 
and  the  Chinese  “O  fu-yuug”  are  ail  syn¬ 
onyms  of  the  dread  drug.  Some  of  the  en 
thusiastic  dealers  in  the  Orient  adorn  the 
packages  intended  for  shipment  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “Mash  Allah,”  which  being  inter¬ 
preted,  is  “The  work  of  God.” 

The  various  preparations  are  given  names 
calculated  and  perhaps  intended  to  deceive 
the  people.  Among  the  list  are,  “pare¬ 
goric,”  containing  nearly  two  grains  to  each 
fluid  ounce,  “laudanum,”  which  contains 
thirty seven  and  a  half  grains  to  each  fluid 
ounce;  the  “compound  soap  pills,”  “Me- 
Munu’s  elixir,”  “Bateman’s  drops,”  “God¬ 
frey’s  cordial,”  etc.  The  various  “pain¬ 
killers,”  “liniments” -and  “cough  syrups,” 
thrown  upon  the  market  depend  almost 
without  exception  upon  opium  for  their 
anodyne  and  cough-relieving  powers.  I  have 
had  an  analysis  of  “Dr.  Brown’s  vegetable 
expectorant  syrup,”  “Dr.  Bull’s  cough 
syrup”  and  “Mrs.  Winslow’s  soothing 
syrup,”  made  by  a  chemist  whose  affidavit 
shows  that  he  found  morphia  iu  all  the 
specimens.  The  amount  of  opium  contained 
in  the  various  patent  medicines  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  calculating  the  quantity  con¬ 
sumed. 

Opium-eating  is  a  vice  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.  It  could  not  have  existed  to 
any  great  extent  during  the  mediaeval  ages, 
for  the  demand  did  not  warrant  dealers 
iu  asking  as  much  for  opium  as  they  received 
for  camphor,  manna  and  rhubarb.  Presents 
of  Theriaka  (confections  of  opium,  mace, 
nutmeg,  cardamom  and  cinnamon  )  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kaempfer  (A.  D.,  1687,)  some¬ 
times  sent  by  the  Sultans  of  Egypt  to  the 
Doges  of  Venice.  But  the  custom  of  indulg¬ 
ing  in  opiates  does  not  seem  to  have  been  to 
any  extent  popular. 

The  literature  of  this  habit  is  extensive 
and  the  figures  are  as  variable  as  they  are 
startling.  Von  Bibr a  has  stated  that 

FOUR  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE 
use  opium  daily.  Such  a  statement  staggers 
belief,  although  several  critical  authors  ac¬ 
cept  the  figures~without  question  is  to  their 
correctness. 

The  interest  iu  the  opium  quest’’  -n  centers 
mainly  iu  China,  Persia,  Turkey  ,  Arabia, 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries  are  so  identi  tied  with 
opiopbagy  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  not  only  meu  but  the  lower  animals  are 
given  opium  in  lieu  of  food,  and  fnrits  stim¬ 
ulant  and  touic  effects.  The  Mussulman’s 
religious  creed  forbids  indulgence  in  wine, 
and  reserves  its  exhilarating  influence  for 
paradise;  but  the  “mash-allah”  and  haschish 
afford  physical  solace  to  the  devout  follower 
of  the  Koran. 

According  to  estimate  by  some  authors 
there  are  about  two  hundred  and  tiour  thou¬ 
sand  opiophagists  in  the  United  States;  but 
the  number  is,  I  think,  too  low.  Iu  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  more  persons  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  vice  in  cities  than  in  country 
places;  and,  unless  our  city  is  a  favorite 
place  of  residence  tor  opiophagists  (which 
we  have  no  reason  to  presume)  the*e  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  in  the  United  States  than  the 
number  above  pientioned. 

Enough  is  known  of  the  indulgence  in  this 
habit  by  the  Chinese  to  show  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  national  fault  in  the  celestial  em¬ 
pire,  where,  in  1876,  eight  millionsof  pounds 
were,  it  is  said,  consumed  by  six  millions  of 
people.  But  the  amount  in  pounds  and 
number  of  consumers  is  certaiuly  less  than 
truth  demands;  for  India  sent  seven  millions 
of  pounds  into  China  during  that  year,  and 
the  Chinese  crop  could  not  have  been 
less  than  it  was  in  1869,  when  it  amounted 
to  over  five  millions  of  pounds.  China  im¬ 
ports  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  opium 
raised  in  India,  but,  iu  addition,  Turkey 
furnishes  her  with  a  considerable  quantity. 
Not  a  pound  is  exported  from  China.  In 
1871  the  export  from  Smyrna,  which  is  the 
chief  point  of  shipment  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
valued  at  $3,922,500,  while  that  of  British 
India  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $66,- 
826,140.  The  annual  crop  of  opium  raised 
throughout  the  whole  world  is  estimated  at 
about  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 

The  Chinese  not  only  eat  the  “foreign 
poison,”  as  they  call  it,  but  smoke  it  as  well, 
and  thus  obtain  its  exhilarating  and  tran¬ 
quil  izing  effects.  They  prepare  opium  for 
smoking  by  making  a  watery  extract,  which 
is  afterward  dried.  Water  does  not  extract 
all  of  the  active  principles,  so  that  the  full 
strength  is  not  obtained;  and  besides,  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  China  and  East  Indian 
poppies  yield  but  a  small  per  centage  of 
morphia,  which  is  the  most  active  as  well  as 
i  highest  prized  alkaloid.  The  Tuiaish  pro¬ 
duct  is  three  times  more  powerful  than  the 
Indian.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years 
have  the  Chinese  been  endeavoriug  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  Old-Man-of-the  Sea,  but 
so  far  in  vain.  Opium-eaters  contribute 
about  twenty  five  millions  of  dollars  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  annual  revenue,  and  the  ships  of  her 
subjects  must  be  allowed  to  convey  the 
deadly  drug  to  mercenary  dealers,  or  Great 
Britain  must  go  to  war  with  a  peaceable 
people. 

EFFORTS  TO  STAMP  OUT  THE  HABIT  IN 
CHINA. 

The  Chinese  government  perceives  with 
alarm  the  dangerous  increase  of  the  habit, 
to  which  is  attributed  the  fact  that  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  increase  of  population  has  de¬ 
clined  from  three  per  cent,  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Numerous  edicts  have 
beeu  promulgated  by  the  emperors  forbid¬ 
ding  the  use  of  opium;  and  in  1877  the  last 
one  was  issued,  which  is  more  sweeping  in 
its  denunciations,  proclaiming  the  death 
peualty  for  its  violation.  All  of  the  imperial 
officers  have  been  ordered  to  resort  to  the 
severest  measures  to  suppress  and  abolish 
the  sale  and  use  of  opium,  both,  by  eating 
and  smoking.  The  law  is  to  go  into  effect  in 
1880,  and,  after  the  present  year,  the  culture 
of  the  poppy  is  prohibited.  Bribery  and 
traitorous  officials  have  heretofore  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but 
this  one  is  to  be  strictly  enforced  with  cer¬ 
tain  death  to  the  refractory  culprit.  Many 
will  brave  death,  and  suffer  the  penalty; 
many  will  quit  the  habit,  and  many  of  “the 
heathen”  will  be  likely  to  seek  passage  into 
this  land  of  the  free,  where  they  may  with 
impunity  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  divine 
o-fu-yung.  And  we  may  look  to  see  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  imperial  edict  attended 
with  the  advent  upon  our  shores  of  flocks  of 
,the  Mongol  miscreants.  Then  may  we  be  en¬ 
abled  to  solve  the  Chinese  question,  or  have 
its  solution  forced  upon  us.  Then  may  we 
expect  to  see  at  least  some  of  our  verdant 
corn  fields  converted  iuto  poppy-beds.  It 
is  a  matter  for  serious  study  by  our  states¬ 
men  and  political  economists  whether  or  not 
China  shall  be  allowed  to  purge  her  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  listless  dreamers,  and  fill  our 
towns  and  cities  with  her  refuse.  Those 
who  are  only  slightly  addicted  to  the  habit 
will  reform  and  stay  at  home,  while  only  the 


hopeless  and  incurable  cases,  those  who  have 
no  desire  for  life  without  the  precious  gum, 
will  come  to  us  to  sleep  and  die.  But  the 
habit  is  so  deeply  rooted,  from  the  palace  to 
the  hovel,  that  legislation  may  prove  futile. 
The  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin  in 
1842  were  somewhat  incongruous.  They 
stipulated  that  Great  Britain  should  consent 
to  receive  $5,600,000  for  her  trouble;  that 
five  ports  of  China  should  be  opened  to  the 
English  for  the  opium  trade:  and,  further, 
that  their  missionaries  should  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  spread  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  heathen  Chinese.  Thus  does  the  proud 
self  styled  “Mistress  of  the  Seas”  force  the 
sale  of  her  deadly  products  upon  a  people 
who  are  endeavoring  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
vice  which  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  en¬ 
forced  by  a  nation  of  philanthropists. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  cities  of  China 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  smoke  “the  juice,”  while  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  country  population 
are  addicted  to  the  same  habit.  The  United 
States  can  not  afford  to  harbor  all,  or  even 
part,  of  this  horde  of  lying  thieves. 

OPIUM  THE  FATHER  OF  LIES. 

He  who  studies  the  opium  habit  well  knows 
the  blunting  of  moral  sense  which  attends 
it,  and  that  it  seems  as  natural  for  a  con¬ 
firmed  opiophagist  to  lie  and  steal  as  for  a 
duck  to  swim.  Thi^perversion  of  morality 
is  especially  seen  in  those  who  go  to  the 
many  “opium  cures,”  “homes  for  invalids,” 
etc.  They  go  prepared  to  be  cured  by  secret¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  their  favorite  drug  where 
it  can  be  readily  obtained  as  required. 
While  in  the  hospital,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  the  opium  is  withdrawn  alto¬ 
gether  and  at  once,  or  by  gradually  decreas¬ 
ing  doses,  either  with  or  without  the  pa 
tient’s  knowledge  or  consent.  Hypodermic 
iujectious  of  atropia  are  employed  in  some 
cases,  and  thus  one  poison  is  replaced  by  au- 
other  on  account, of  a  supposed  partial  an¬ 
tagonism.  CWowl  hydrate  is  substituted  in 
others,  and  thus  a  worse  poison,  one  more 
certain  to  annihilate  intelligence  and  reason, 
is  given,  until  the  chloral  habit  is  formed. 
Other  drugs  are  given  for  a  short  time;  the 
patient  feels,  or  says  he  feels,  relieved,  and 
after  paying  his  bill,  and  giving  a  certificate, 
in  which  there  is  profuse  thanking  of  God 
and  the  doctor,  (or  rather  the  DOCTOR  and 
god)  he  returns  to  his  home,  feeling,  as  they 
all  do,  like  “a  new  man”  or  a  “new  woman.” 
But  all  the  time  that  patient  has  been  taking 
opiates,  either  of  his  own  volition,  and  thus 
deceiving  the  doctor,  or  else  is  receiving 
opiates  at  the  hands  of  the  doctor  who  is 
deceiving  his  patient.  I  do  not  say  this  is 
invariably,  but  that  it  is  too  often,  the  case. 
The  certificates  of  cure  may  be  genuine,  but 
there  is  a  wonderful  air  of  similarity  about 
them  as  if  penned  by  the  same  hand.  They 
are  published  too  soon,  before  the  patient 
has  had  time  to  relapse,  if  even  he  has  really 
quit  the  habit;  and,  besides,  not  being  sworn 
to,  they  are  worthless.  The  so-called  “opium 
cure”  doctors  do  not  publish  the  sworn  cer¬ 
tificates  of  those  who  have  left  their  care  for 
six  months  or  one  year;  but  even  if  they 
should,  the  statements  of  opiophagists  (es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  their  habits)  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  Nor  indeed  are  those  of 
their  friends  any  better,  for  these  are  apt  to 
be  deceived  by  the  crafty  patient  who  neg¬ 
lects  no  means 'to  conceal  his  misfortune. 
The  absurdity  of  the  statement  of  a  person 
who  had  taken  morphia  habitually  for  ten 
to  twenty  years  being  permanently  cured  in 
ten  to  twenty  days  needs  no  comment. 

A  NATIONAL  VICE. 

That  opiophagy  is  fast  becoming  a  national 
vice  in  the  United  States,  will  be  seen  upon 
the  most  cursory  examination.  In  1860, 
with  a  population  of  thirty-one  millions, 
there  were  imported  105,000  pounds  of  opium. 
In  1867,  the  population  being  thirty-seven 
millions,  the  imports  amounted  to  136,000 
pounds.  Iu  1876,  with  a  population  of  forty 
millions  (only  ten  per  cent,  increase)  there 
were  imported  228,000  pounds  of  opium,  or 
seventy  per  cent.,  more  than  iu  1867,  thus 
showing  a  startling  increase  in  its  consump¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  amount  entered  at 
the  custom  house  it  is  claimed  that  from  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  more  is  smuggled  into  the 
country.  The  comparative  amount  of  the 
drug  employed  for  purely  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one- 
twentietb  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole  amount 
imported  and  sold.  To  the  above  amount 
received  iu  1876  there  must  be  added  53,190 
pounds,  which  had  beenjprepared  for  smok¬ 
ing,  representing  twice  the  amount,  or  106,- 
380  pounds.  There  were  also  received  8,385 
ounces  of  morphia,  equal  to  more  than  4,000 
pounds  of  opium  and  raising  the  total 
amount  to  338,380  pounds.  In  1877  there 
were  imported  449,640  pounds  of  opium. 
The  largely-increased  importation  of  “smok¬ 
ing  opium”  argues  either  a  large  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  immigration  or  else  the 
spread  of  opium  smoking  among  Americans 
and  others. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  HABIT. 

Moderate  consumption  of  the  gum  does 
not  indeed  seem  to  be  necessarily  deleterious 
to  health.  In  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
seems  to  be  attended  with  results  rather 
benefieial  than  otherwise.  The  Chinese  por¬ 
ters,  who  iudulgc  moderately,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  only  the  touic  aud  stimulating  effects, 
are  enabled  to  bear  heavy  burdens  and  en¬ 
dure  fatigue  in  a  truly  wonderful  manuer- 
The  blunting  of  the  nervous  system  aud 
the  lessening  of  cell  change  render  the 
opium  eater  less  liable  to  contract 
contagious  diseases.  The  circulat¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  to  a  certain  extent 
paralyzed  and  the  blood  is  sent  tardily  on 
its  life-giving  mission.  All  the  secretions 
save  that  of  the  skin  are  lessened — in  fact,  a 
brake  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  wheels  of 
life,  whereby  they  are  rendered  slower  in 
action.  The  opium-eater’s  skin  is  clammy; 
he  is,  indeed,  “a  dem’d  moist,  unpleasant 
body.”  Excepting  in  the  first  stage  of  opium 
effect,  the  eye  is  like  that  of  an  old  person, 
dull  and  lustreless.  The  fine  play  of  light 
and  shade  as  the  pupil  contracts  or  dilates 
for  near  or  distant  vision,  aud  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  conversation,  is  lost,  and  there 
results  a  listless,  stupid  stare.  An  old 
Chinese  proclamation  says:  “Having  used 
the  drug  for  some  time,  the  men  accustomed  to 
it  can  by  no  means  relinquish  it;  their  faces 
become  as  sharp  as  a  sparrow’s,  and  their 
heads  sink  between  their  shoulders  in  the 
form  of  a  dove;  the  poison  flows  into  their 
inmost  vitals,  physic  can  not  cure  their  dis¬ 
ease,  and  repentance  comes  too  late  for  re¬ 
form.” 

But,  notwithstanding  the  evil  effects 
which  the  excessive  use  of  the  drug  does  un¬ 
doubtedly  exert,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  particular  influence  upon  longevity. 
Opium  eaters  attain  a  green,  or,  rather,  yel¬ 
low  old  age,  if  they  do  not  die  of  the  painful 
affections  for  which  the  anodyne  is  taken. 
A  case  is  on  record  of  a  man  addicted  to  the 
vice,  who,  after  fifty  years  indulgence,  at¬ 
tained  the  very  ripe  old  age  of  one  hundred 
and  four  years.  Nor  does  it  seem  necessa¬ 
rily  or  invariably  to  dim  or  lessen  intellect¬ 
ual  force,  if  we  may  may  judge  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  offered,  of  men  of  mind  who 
have  become  slaves  of  the  habit. 

AS  A  MEANS  OF  SUICIDE. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  all  the  suicides 
in  this  country  are  committed  with  opium 
or  some  of  its  active  principles,  the  best 
known  being  morphia,  or  morphine,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed.  An  author,  (who  was 
a  missionary,  if  not  a  Hibernian,)  has  writ¬ 
ten  au  account  of  the  Chinese  people,  in 
which  he  makes  the  somewhat  anomalous 
statement  that  they  commit  suicide  with 
opium  “to  escape  from  death,  oppression 
aud  other  evils.”  1  have  collected,  hap¬ 
hazard,  the  reports  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  suicides  as  they  were  published 
in  the  newspapers,  aud  in  one  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  cases  the  end  was  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  the  dread  narcotic. 

The  lethal  or  deadly  dose  varies  consider¬ 
ably;  one  adult  may  die  from  taking  four 
grains  (one  grain  being  an  average  dose,) 
while  another  individual  may  take  one  hun¬ 
dred  grains  and  experience  only  the  primary 
stimulant  effect. 

Very  young  and  extremely  old  persons  are 
unpleasantly  affected  by  opiates,  and  two 
drops  of  laudanum  have  been  sufficient  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  child.  It  seems  almost 
incredible,  yet  a  young  lady  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  took,  daily,  over  five  hundred  grains 
of  the  crude  drug.  The  habit  was  discovered 
through  accident,  and  so  little  effect  had  it 
produced  in  her  health  and  outward  appear¬ 
ance  that  it  was  not  suspected  even  by  the 
lady’s  most  intimate  friends.  The  variable 
quality  of  the  gum  and  the  uncertain  per 
centage  of  morphia  contained  in  different 
samples  may  account  for  some  of  the  large 
quantities  taken,  as  well  as  for  many  acci- 
ueuts  which  occur.  In  ordinary  doses,  opium 
is  to  some  individuals  not  a  sedative  but  an 
excitant;  morphia  possesses  less  of  the  latter 
quality ;  yet  both  the  gum  and  its  alkaloid 
possess  the  property  of  allaying  pain.  The 
excitant  effect  is  seen  especially  in  those 
habituated  by  employing  doses,  at  first  small, 


but  gradually  increased  until  toleration  is 
established,  and  enormous  doses  are  re¬ 
quired.  These  quantities  soli  ,-range  diges¬ 
tion,  breathing  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  that  diease  ensues  aud  carries  eff  the 
unhappy  victim,  who,  in  his  last  painful 
days,  may  learn  to  loathe  that  which  was  at 
first  his  only  source  of  solace.  Health  is 
ruined  and  the  purse  depleted.  The  pleas¬ 
ures  and  visions  of  opium  have  doubtlessly 
been  greatly  overdrawn  by  writers  who  vie 
with  each  other  iu  giving  extra  rhetorical 
flourishes  to  their  descriptions.  Some  assert 
while  others  deny  that  opium  lends  wit,  vi¬ 
vacity  and  sparkle  to  the  conversation.  Elo¬ 
quence,  imagination,  invention,  if  inherent, 
are  developed  but  not  created.  Public 
speakers  do  sometimes  indulge  in  narcotics, 
but  it  is  only  to  insure  comppsure  of  their 
excited  nervous  organisms,? which  excite¬ 
ment  hinders  flow  of  ideas  and  impedes  de¬ 
livery.  The  confirmed  opium  eater  is  in¬ 
deed  a  miserable  creature.  No  longer  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  common  puposes  of  life,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  dull,  ambitionless  dreamer,  neither 
pleased  with  innocent  sports  nor  affected  by 
ordinary  sorrows.  To  him  ail  persons  aud 
all  things  are  stupid  and  of  fading  interest. 
Business,  family,  all  thing  are  neglected  by 
the  selfish  creature,  who  thinks  only  of  the 
gratification  of  his  unfortuoare  appetite. 

THE  SECRECY  OF  OPIUM  EATING. 

The  habit  is  essentially  one  of  secrecy — it 
is  not  a  social  vice.  There  is  no  clinking  of 
glasses,  no  hob-uobbiDg  with  neighbors  and 
friends.  Each  is  a  law  unto  himself — his 
pleasures  are  his  own,  and  within  bimself. 
He  does  not,  and  can  not,  communicate  his 
pleasurable  sensations  toafe  low-debauchee, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  bondage,  nor,  if  all 
be  true  that  has  been  written,  can  he  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  Lvcment  which  at¬ 
tends  the  latter  p»rf  of  hi?  >davery. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  fo f  E  IN  INDIANA* 
TOLIS. 

In  our  own  midst  the  he  bit  has  assumed 
alarming  and  constantly  increasing  propor¬ 
tions.  All  professions  and  trades,  every 
grade  of  intellectuality,  contribute  devotees. 
Race,  age,  sex,  nationality,  religion  and  con¬ 
dition  iu  life,  furnish  factors  to  its  forma¬ 
tion.  My  information  is  derived  of  others, 
as  well  as  from  my  own  observations^  which 
have  occupied  occasional  .moments  during 
the  past  three  years.  According  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  returned  by  the  druggists  of  this  city 
who  were  requested  by  me  to  furnish  statis¬ 
tics,  there  are  used  in  Indianapolis  about 
seventy-five  pounds  each  month,  or  nine 
hundred  pounds  per  year,  by  nearly  five 
hundred  opium  eaters.  This  amount  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  preparations,  but  excludes 
morphia  and  patent  medicines  containing 
opiates.  I  am  assured  by  several  prominent 
druggists  that  I  have  piacejl  the  figures  too 
low,  but  others,  having  no  means  of  judging 
excepting  by  their  own  sales,  consider  them 
excessive.  One  dealer,  who  certainly  has 
not  the  largest  trade  in  the  city,  sells  an  av¬ 
erage  of  eight  pounds  of  t;ja  crude  drug  per 
month,  and  nine-tenths^'' this  amount  to 
habitual  consumers.  Sol®  of  the  dealers 
wildly  estimate  the  numbed  of  opiophagists 
from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand. 

Differentgradations  of  thfe  habit,  of  course, 
exist.  An  aristocracy  of  vice  appears  to  in¬ 
duce  some  (lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  la¬ 
dies,  merchants  and  women  of  the  town,)  to 
prefer  the  salts  of  morphia,  and  these  aristo¬ 
crats  purchase  about  niue  pounds  per  month. 
The  smaller  bulk  the  greater  ease  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  the  cleanlier  appearance  of  the  prep 
aration,  and  its  prompter  and  more  efficient 
action  contribute  to  the  preference.  Mor¬ 
phia  eaters  are  recruiting  their  numbers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  opium  eaters,  and  es¬ 
pecially  within  the  last  i^ear.  More  men 
buy  opium,  more  women  buy  morphia. 
Quite  a  number  of  persons  purchase  their 
supplies  by  wholesale  in  other  cities  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  conceal  their  pet  in¬ 
firmity.  There  are  probably  a  dozen  indi¬ 
viduals  here  who  habitually  use  one  drachm 
(sixty  grains)  of  mflrphia  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours;  each  taking  enough  to  poison  a 
dozen  or  more  non- habituated  persons. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  morphia  eaters 
in  our  city.  For  suicidaljpurposes  morphia 
seems  to  enjoy  pre-emir  ence,  while,  for 
homicide,  arsenic  and  stryphnia  rank  next  to 
the  ready  revolver. 

There  sold  by  city  rboJesale  dealers 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  opium  and 
twenty-six  hundred  ounces  of  morphia  here 
and  throughout  the  state  during  the  year; 
and  besides,  there  are  a  number  of  our  retail 
dealers  who  obtaiu  their  supplies  of  jobbers 
in  other  cities. 

The  morphia  is  taken  by  the  mouth,  and 
also  injected  beneath  the  skin.  Of  all  the 
methods  of  opiophagy  that  by  hypodermic 
injection  is  the  most  unfortunate  and  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  lamentable  results.  I 
have  seen  patients  as  spotted  as  leopards 
from  the  numerous  punctures  made  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  anodyne.  I  am  informed  of 
one  person,  who,  for  the  relief  of  a  painful 
affection,  has  not,  duriug  the  last  five  years, 
passed  a  longer  period  than  four  hours  with¬ 
out  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  and 
who  is  covered  with  revolting  sores,  from 
head  to  foot,  wherever  a  puncture  can  be 
made. 

About  twelve  gallons  of  laudanum  and 
six  gallons  of  paregoric  are  consumed  each 
month.  Individuals  taking  excessive  doses 
are  not  few.  One  professional  man  has 
been  known  to  swallow  four  ouuces  of  lau¬ 
danum,  and  repeat  the  dose  iu  one  hour. 
This  was  his  daily  ration,  taken  every  morn¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  his  money  and  credit  lasted. 
Finally  he  took  an  extraordinary  (to  him) 
quantity  and  was  lulled  into  fatal  slumber. 
Another  citizen  varies  the  morphia  pleasures 
with  an  occasional  chloroform  spree.  Others 
supplement  the  use  of  the  poppy-product 
with  alcoholic  stimulants;  and  it  seems  to  a 
certain  extent  the  rule,  that  the  use  of  the 
former  leads  to  indulgence  in  the  latter  form 
of  dissipation,  especially  if  laudanum  be 
taken.  One  victim  consumes  duriug  each 
twenty-four  hours  thirty  grains  of  opium, 
two  drachms  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  whisky, 
ad  libitum.  Another  takes  one  ounce  of  lau¬ 
danum  during  the  day,  and  a  pint  of  whisky 
during  the  night.  One  woman  takes  daily 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  paregoric,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of 
pure  alcohol  in  addition  to  the  more  power- 
.ful  ingredient  of  the  elixir.  Those  who 
mingle  the  opium  and  alcohol  habits 
are  more  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  d6se.  One  woman 
has,  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  taken 
each  day  •  four  ouuces  of  laudanum 
— never  more,  never  less.  Age  exerts  a 
marked  influence  iu  creating  the  appetite — 
but  few  save  abandoned  women  contract  it 
before  the  twenty-fifth  year;  aud  from  this 
time  to  the  age  oi  forty-fiv.;  seems  to  be  the 
opium  epoch.  To  the  painful  neuralgic  af¬ 
fections  which  occur  during  these  years  (due 
to  the  loss  of  teeth  and  consequent  indiges¬ 
tion)  may,  I  think,  be  attributed  a  large 
number  of  the  cases.  Besides,  this  is  the  most 
active  portion  of  life,  when  painful  diseases 
and  accidents  occur.  As  a  remedy  for  pain, 
without  abolishing  consciousness,  opium  is 
unrivalled,  and  the  physician’s  prescription 
is  too  frequently  the  starting  point  of  inex¬ 
orable  habit — the  patient  making  use  of  it, 
or  a  counterfeit,  long  after  the  occasion  for 
its  employment  has  ceased  to  exist.  I  deny 
the  charge  that  physicians  are  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  the  habit  in  the  majori¬ 
ty,  or  even  in.  a  respectable  minority,  of  the 
cases. 

OPIUM  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ALCOHOL. 

The  old  question  whether  or  not  opium  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol  has  been  re: 
vived  in  Virginia  after  the  introduction  of 
theMoffet  bell-punch;  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  sale  of  opium  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
since  the  new  law  went  into  operation.  This 
question  is  too  weighty  to  be  answered 
through  prejudice  for  or  against  either  side; 
and  sufficient  data  have  not  yet  been  educed 
to  warrant  a  positive  opinion.  Of  our  own 
citizens  some  of  English  birth  indulge  in 
both  alcohol  and  opium,  as  do  likewise  some 
of  French  extraction.  A  remarkable  fact 
noticed  by  many  druggists  is  the  almost  en¬ 
tire  freedom  from  the  habit  of  our  German 
citizens.  Satisfied  with  music  and  beer, 
they  apparently  furnish  an  argument  in  favor 
of  social  amusements  and  a  national  bever¬ 
age.  A  recent  report  by  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  health  argues  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  light  wines  and  beer  in  lieu  of  opium. 

The  hard-working,  poorly-paid  and  worse 
fed  portion  of  the  Irish  people  among  us  oc¬ 
casionally  supplement  a  poor  diet  with  in¬ 
dulgence  in  a  few  grains  of  the  seductive 
brown  powder.  Negroes  have  not  been  ex¬ 
tensively  involved  as  yet,  but,  with  their 
aeknowleeged  epicurean  tastes,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  indulge  iu  the  delights  of  morphia, 
or  the  soothiug  pill,  covered  with  a  sugared 
coat  of  mail 

The  Chinese,  aud  I  regret  to  say,  the 
American  born,  are,  among  us,  the  greatest 
patrous  of  the  opium  tradi.  The  Chinese 
of  our  city  indulge  freely,  me  man  buying  a 
pound  or  two  at  once,  aud  dividing  it  among 


his  countrymen.  It  is  generally  taken  by 
the  mouth,  opium-smoking  being,  I  under 
stand,  but  little  practiced  here. 

Children  become  opium  eaters,  sometimes, 
through  the  reckless  prescriptions  of  physi¬ 
cians  who  are  besought  with  all  the  power 
of  eloquent  appeal  by  mothers  to  give  the 
baby  something  that  will  make  him  sleep  of 
nights.  That  the  practice  of  giving  opiates 
to  children  is  not  new  is  seen  in  the  deriva 
tion  of  the  name  “poppy”  which,  (papaver,) 
it  is  claimed,  comes  from  papa*  or  pap, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  mixed 
with  the  food  or  pap  fed  to  the  children. 
Somniferum  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that, 
the  poppy  was  sacred  to  Somnus,  the  god  of 
sleep. 

Mothers,  when  they  have  discovered  the 
magic  power  of  soothing  svrup,  paregoric, 
or  Godfrey’s  cordial,  in  quieting  the  restless 
little  lump  of  bothersome  mortality,  use  it 
indiscriminately  and  lavishly  when  they  wish 
to  shake  off  responsibility  and  the  care  of  the 
little  one  for  a  while,  and  spend  the  time  right¬ 
fully  belonging  to  the  child  either  at  work 
or  at  some  place  of  amusement.  What  a 
mother!  Whirling  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  the 
waltz,  while  the  child  whose  care  should  be 
her  chief  delight  lies  stupidly  slumbering 
on  the  shore  of  the  lethean  lake,  near  the 
dark  border-line  of  Death-land. 

And  there  are  physicians  (though  fortu¬ 
nately  they  are  but  few)  whose  heads  should 
govern  their  hearts,  who  lend  the  authority 
of  professional  sanction  to  a  practice  which 
must  eventually  blight  the  young  life,  even 
if  it  does  not  prove  a  fatal  lullaby. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1878-79 : — We  must 
now  bid  you  farewell.  Our  relations  as  teachers 
and  pupils  must  cease  forever,  or  find  existence 
only  in  memory  ;  and  it  is  my  desire  that  some  of 
the  sentiments  here  uttered  may  make  more  than 
casual  impressions  upon  your  minds,  that  they 
may  guide  your  future  actions  to  successful  is¬ 
sues,  and  contribute  to  your  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  Sad  to  think  of  this  being  the  last  chance 
that  any  of  the  faculty  will  have  to  address  you  ; 
and  memory  gives  conscience  the  least  bit  of  a 
twinge  when  reflecting  upon  the  many  weary  mo¬ 
ments  you  were  almost  “talked  to  death’’  during 
the  session  now  ended.  I  am  sure  the  faculty  will 
join  me  in  humbly  begging  your  pardon  for  hav¬ 
ing  inflicted  upon  you  so  many  hours  of  torture. 
But,  think,  gentlemen  !  how  sweet  and  soothing 
to  us  it  was  to  have  such  patient  listeners. 

Nothing  is  at  the  same  time  as  cheap  and  dear 
as  advice  ;  cheap  to  the  donor,  b.ut  dear  to  the  re¬ 
cipient.  Advice  is  to  be  your  .stock  in  trade, 
your  capital  for  the  balance  of  your  lives.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  I  administer  a 
full  dose  cf  your  own  medicine  to  you  who  arv 
now  entering  upon  a  hard-working,  poorly-paid, 
short-lived,  but  honorable  profession.  Philoso¬ 
phers,  ministers,  artists,  and  lawyers  may  live 
longer  than  doctors;  they  may  acquire  more 
fame  and  make  more  money,  but  for  all  that  none 
rank  higher  than  physicians.  The  clerical  pro¬ 
fession  generally  claim  precedence,  and  doctors, 
who  are  notably  polite,  concede  the  supremacy  of 
their  calling.  Both  are  healers;  one  of  souls,  tKe 
other  of  stomachs.  Be  careful,  gentlemen,  that 
the  minister  does  not  often  have  occasion  to  fol¬ 
low  you  professionally. 

But  for  your  medicine  I  My  advice  shall  be  not 
so  much  what  to  do  as  what  not  to  do  ;  for  more 
pupils  get  into  trouble  by  doing  things  than  by 
leaving  them  undone.  My  counsel  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  be  of  a  negative  nature  :  not  do,  but  do  not. 

To-day  these  students  receive  the  degree  of  ; 
doctor  of  medicine.  To-morrow  the  newspapers 
will  with  one  accord  cry  aloud  :  “What  have  the 
people  done  to  merit  such  an  infliction  ?”  They 
always  say  that;  and  newspapers  nowadays  are 
nothing  if  not  facetious.  With  you  it  remains  to 
prove  their  misapplication  of  the  term  “infliction.” 
And,  besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there 
are  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  perish  “with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  physician.” 

Medical  colleges  do  not  increase  the  number, 
they  only  improve  the  quality  of  physicians.  To¬ 
day  you  receive  diplomas  which  have  been  fairly 
earned  by  honest  efforts,  and  which  certify  to 
your  qualifications  and  right  to  practice  medicine 
and  surgery.  Granite  is  harder  than  clay  to  cut, 
but  it  preserves  the  lines  better  and  longer;  and 
the  hard  work  necessary  to  attain  your  degrees 
will  only  enhance  their  value.  But  rest  assured, 
these  pieces  of  parchment  no  more  constitute  you 
doctors,  than  button-hole  bouquets  convert  you 
into  greenho-uses.  You  have  not  finished  your 
career  as  students,  but  have  only  learned  how  to 
study.  Your  “sheepskins”  should  not  be  simply 
transferred  from  the  duty  of  concealing  quadru¬ 
pedal  nakedness  to  hiding  bipedal  ignorance. 

You  are  now  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or 
not  you  will  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  code 
of  ethics,  about  which  so  many  persons  have  said 
so  much  and  know  so  little.  And  let  me  assure 
you  that  misinterpretation  of  the  language  and 
misconstruction  of  the  spirit  of  the  code  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  much  in  it  that  may  seem  oppressive. 
The  code  of  ethics  certainly  requires  you  to  be 
gentlemen — to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  golden 
rule.  Doubtless  it  does  seem  severe  in  some  of 
its  restrictions,  but  it  has  good  as  well  as  bad  fea- 
tures^aud  is  most  railed  at  by  those  who  least  un¬ 
derstand  it.  The  code  teaches  you  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  to  your  patients;  to  regulate  your 
visits  as  they  are  required,  and  avoid  neglect; 
that  you  must  give  your  patient  timely  notice  of 
approaching  danger ;  that  there  is  a  professional 
freemasonry  understood  between  patient  and 
physician  that  warrants  the  most  implicit  confi¬ 
dence,  and  demands  the  most  profound  secrecy; 
that  you  must  treat  a  brother  practitioner  respect¬ 
fully  (if  he  allows  you  to  ; )  and  that  you  must  tell 
the  truth.  If  you  would  not  do  these  things  you 
should  not  entangle  yourself  with  the  code. 

The  duties  of  the  patient  to  the  physician  are 
prescribed  by  the  code  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
patient  too  frequently  follows  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclination — he  “kicks  out  of  the  traces,”  and 
utterly  ignores  the  medical  scriptures.  In  these 
cases  you  are  to  treat  symptoms  as  they  arise.” 

Tliere  is  also  an  unwritten  code,  which,  even  if 
it  be  unpublished,  is  better  understood  than  the 
written  law.  It  covers  all  the  points  untouched 
by  the  latter,  and  its  violation  ts  more  certainly 
and  severely  punished.  A  few  items  from  the 
unpublished  code  may  not  be  inappropriate  : 

You  are  not  to  perambulate  the  streets  with  a 
large  medicine  case  under  your  arm,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intense  anxiety  upon  your  face,  as  if 
you  had  a  score  or  more  of  patients  hanging  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  dissolution,  when  you  have 
not  a  single  person  under  your  treatment;  you 
are  not  to  have  the  same  individual  call  you  out  of 
church  more  than  three  Sundays  in  succession  ; 
you  are  not  to  drive  a  two-horse  team  when  the 
income  from  your  practice  will  not  buy  enough 
oil  to  grease  a  velocipede ;  time  which  should  be 
spent  in  study  is  not  to  be  devoted  to  whittling 
store-boxes  and  arguing  politics  with  village 
loafers  ;  your  patients  are  not  to  be  encouraged  in 
reading  pseudo-medical  works,  from  which  they 
will  absorb  only  enough  of  knowledge  to  complete 
their  education  as  fools';  if  you  have  a  medical 
friend  who  contemplates  publishing  a  work  on 
domestic  medicine,  “shoot  him  on  the  spot,"  or 
have  him  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Art  is  long  and  life  is  short.  You  will  be 
abundantly  convinced  of  the  length  of  art  when 
endeavoring  to  compass  that  of  medicine,  and 
your  patients  will  have  demonstrative  proof  that 
life  is  short  indeed.  But  that  is  an  old  joke,  and 
you  will  even  find  in  the  bible  a  sly  intimation 
that  doctors  kill  their  patients.  Turn  to  Chron¬ 
icles  and  read  ;  “And  Asa  in  the  thirtyand  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his 
disease  was  exceeding  great :  yet  in  his  disease  he 
sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  physicians. 
And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers.'' 

Do  not  expect  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  lucrative, 
practice,  nor  should  you  permit  poverty  to  tempt 
you  to  do  anything  dishonorable.  During  the 
first  year  of  practice  you  should  be  satisfied  with 
earning  your  bread,  nor  should  you  be  particular 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  bread  either. 

Cultivate  an  intelligent  faith  in  medicine. 

Teach  your  patients  to  respect  and  obey  you. 
Recommend  for  their  perusal  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Remember  that  ingratitude  is  a  fault  inherent 
in  convalescent  humanity. 

“God  and  the  doctor  we  alike  adore, 

But  only  when  in  danger,  not  before  ; 

The  danger  o’er,  both  are  alike  requited, 

God  ts  forgotten  and  the  doctor  slighted.” 

You  are  to  work  hard,  and  therefore  nothing  is 
too  good  for  you.  You  should  live  well,  but  not 
as  epicures.  There  is  an  old  Hebrew  saying: 
“That  city  is  in  a  bad  case  whose  physicians  have 
thg  g«ut ;”  a  saw  which  reflects  as  much  discredit 
upon  the  doctors'  mode  of  life  as  upon  the  insa¬ 
lubrity  of  the  locality.  According  to  this  rule, 
our  city  must  be  remarkably  healthful. 

When  Satan  said,  “All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life,”  he  must  have  seen  the  patient 
just  at  his  worst,  when  he  would  be  willing  to 
compensate  the  doctor  for  his  services. 

Macbeth  wanted  to  “throw  physic  to  the  dogs.” 
He’d  “none  of  it."  Perhaps  he  didn’t  like  dogs; 
.but  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  if  Macbeth  had  been 
as  sick  in  body  as  he  was  in  mind,  he  would  have 
taken  his  physic  and  paid  his  physician  “like  a 
little  man.” 

“Three  faces  wears  the  doctor;  when  first  sought 
An  angel's;  and  agod’s  the  cure  half-wrought. 

But  when,  the  cure  complete,  he  seeks  his  fee, 
The  devil  looks  then  less  terrible  than  he.” 

Allow  your  patient  to  reward  you  when  you  a 
in  the  divine  stage  ;  but  you  may  receive  your  .  ^ 
when  you  are  only  an  “angel  doctor.”  \ 

You  are  to  be  modest  in  your  conduct.  In  prt\ 
tice  you  will  find  diseases  which  are  incurabn 
baffling  your  best  skill.  But,  to  counterbalance 
your  defeat,  you  will  meet  cases  that  get  well  ii\ 
spite  of  your  medication  ;  and  thus  “honors  are 
easy." 

You  are  certainly  to  observe  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  laity  in  regard  to 
dress.  But  you  should  not  attempt  to  carry 
your  profession  on  your  sleeve  and  in  your 
conversation.  Do  not  endeavor  to  look,  talk, 
act  and  smell  like  a  doctor!  The  day  has 
long  since  gone  by  when  doctors  were  required 
to  wear  clothing  of  peculiar  cut  and  color. 
You  may  now  practice  medicine  successfully  if 
you  do  not  wear  black,  and  even  if  you  do  not 
sport  a  “plug”  hat.  Belief  in  stupid  proverbs  and 
superstitious  observance  of  old  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  are  not  part  of  the  medical  creed  of  to  day. 
No  one  now  cares  whether  you  are  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,  or  whether  you  were  born 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

A  showman,  in  exhibiting  a  representation  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  was,  owing  to  the  many 
art-imperfections,  required  to  tell  the  spectators 
which  was  Daniel  and  which  the  lion.  Quacks 
and  true  physicians  do  not  need  to  be  distinguished 
by  any  distinctive  ear-marks  or  description. 

Be  cheerful,  be  hopeful  in  the  presence  of  the 
sick,  and  you  may  thereby  infuse  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  minds  of  your  patients.  The  man  who 
said  there  was  “nothing  new  under  the  sun”  knew 
this,  for  he  said  ;  ‘A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like 
a  medicine,  but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones.” 
Laughter  is  a  true  hygienic  and  curative  agent, 
and  cheerfulness  upon  the  doctor  s  part  is  not 
necessarily  attended  with  carelessness  or  improper 


motives.  An  old  saw  says:  “The  best  doctors 
are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet  and  Dr.  Merryman.” 
Wesley  attributed  his  recovery  to  “sulphur  and 
supplication  ”  but  perhaps  overlooked  the  effect 
of,  good  Methodist  diet  and  cheerfulness,  for 
which  he  was  noted. 

Do  not  be  eccentric.  Only  those  who  are  very 
talented  can  afford  the  luxury  of  eccentricity. 
Make  yourselves  so  agreeable  that  people  will 
consider  it  a  pleasure  to  be  your  patients.  Be 
dignified  without  austerity  ;  be  courteous  without 
subservience  ! 

Let  God’s  poor  be  your  poor  !  To  be  a  physi¬ 
cian  pays  in  other  than  a  pecuniary  sense.  The 
sick  and  dying  are  everywhere,  and  appeal  to  you 
for  assistance  which  you  ean  not  refuse  to  render. 
They  ask  you  not  merely  for  money,  food  and 
clothing,  but  for  health  and  happiness,  for  life 
itself— boons  not  to  be  purchased  by  their  gold, 
but  by  your  talent  and  industry.  The  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  restored  sight  to  the  blind 
and  hearing  to  the  deaf ;  to  know  that  you  have 
made  the  lame  to  leap  for  joy ;  the  low-spoken  but 
heart  felt  “God  bless  you”  of  one  rescued  from 
partial  death,  is  worth  years  of  toil  and  decades 
of  study.  . 

The  faculty  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  your 
progress  and  acquirements,  since  they  serve  as 
indices  to  point  out  the  perfections  or  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  their  teaching.  We  cheerfully  certify  to 
your  proficiency,  and  wish  you  long,  happy  and 
useful  lives.  We  bid  you  farewell  as  students,  blit 
welcome  you  as  brother-practitioners  to  all  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  medicine — even  to  that 
of  receiving  every  year  a  copy  of  that  same  old 
valentine,  which  courtesy  alone  would  warrant 
you  in  calling  comic,  and  which  represents  you 
as  savagely  slaughtering  the  world’s  inhabitants 
with  the  same  instrument  used  by  Sampson  when 
he  operated  so  successfully  upon  the  Philistines. 

We  must  now  say  that  sad,  the  awful  last  word, 
adieu  I — an  expression  that  habit  has  rendered 
trivial,  but  which  bears  with  it  in  the  tenderest 
Solicitude  the  most  hallowed  meaning,  since  in 
pronouncing  it  we  leave  all  that  we  cherish  under 
the  protection  and  the  safeguard  of  Cur  God. 

Ever  remember  that  your  alma  mater  is  anxious¬ 
ly  watching  your  progress ;  that,  professionally 
speaking,  you  are  bone  of  her  bone,  flesh  of  her 
flesh.  Your  honor  is  her  credit,  your  disgrace 
her  infamy. 

You  may  perchance  fall  early  in  the  battle  with 
disease  and  death,  as  did  the  noble  Dr.  Renner. 
If  so,  may  your  memory,  like  his,  be  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful  peoplej  Do  your  duty, 
and  then,  when  your  “old.eyes  purge  thick  amber 
and  plum-tree  gum,”  yo~  wiii  not  dreamily  look; 
back  along  the  dim  vista  of  memory  and  wonder  i 
why  you  ever  became  doctors  ;  but 

“Look  upon  the  earth  ! 

That  still  hath  been  to  thee  thy  truest  friend, 

And  now,  too,  greets  thee  with  a  cordial  smile. 
This  is  the  garden  thou  hast  ever  tended.” 

When,  in  the  evening  of  your  existence,  weary 
with  the  weight  and  cares  of  years,  when,  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  love  for  the  many  good  deeds 
you  have  done,  you  lie  down  to  die,  rest  assured 
that  when  you  reach  “1  he  shining  shore”  you  will 
find  many  of  your  patients  ready  to  receive  and 
welcome  you  to  eternal  irest. 
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